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Pakistan, and India could be convinced to accept such an agreement, it woi cap their undeclared arsenals without requiring them to either acknowledge roll back those arsenals immediately. Such a first step would go a long v toward limiting the potential for a nuclear arms race on the South Asi subcontinent.
At the same time, the stringent standards of security and accounting tl should be set for storage and processing of excess fissile materials fr< weapons (see Chapter 5) should be extended to all civilian weapons-usa fissile materials worldwide. Such a step would significantly reduce the risks diversion or theft of nuclear materials from civilian fuel cycles.
The IAEA secretariat and organizations in several countries are n working on concepts for such universal reporting and safeguarding of fisi materials.
MANAGING AND MONITORING DISMANTLEMENT Current Practices
Dismantlement in the United States
In the United States, nuclear weapons are being dismantled at the Pan plant in Amarillo, Texas, at a rate that has varied over the last several ye;
9Q
reaching 1,600 warheads in 1991 (see Table 4-1)."   DOE is striving to incre this rate to roughly 2,000 per year. The United States plans to dismantle a la fraction of both its tactical and its strategic arsenals, though decisions on number of weapons to be retained as inactive reserves remain to be made.
The U.S. dismantlement rate is limited by the size of the available in1 structure and by a set of practical considerations, most of them related to need to maintain applicable standards of protection for environment, safi
20 One type of weapon, the W-33, which did not include plutonium components, was dismantle the Y-12 plant in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, rather than at Pantex. See U.S. Congress, General Accour Office, Nuclear Weapons: Safety, Technical, and Manpower Issues Slow DOE's Disassembly Eff< GAO/RCED-94-9 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, October 1993).
~l Recent Defense Department statements suggest that the inactive reserve—nuclear weapons that rei assembled, but are not among the 5,100 weapoas slated to be in the future active U.S. nuclear force—may on greater significance than it has had in the past. Undersecretary of Defense John Deutch, for example, rec told Congress that because problems with the weapons complex and the end of nuclear testing would leav U.S. ability to produce new warheads "severely constrained," some warheads would be kept in the ina reserve "to replace active weapons if necessary." Deutch argued that the inactive reserve "holds the Nat only capacity for augmenting our significantly reduced active nuclear forces in response to a reversal in cu geopolitical trends or the emergence of a new strategic threat." (See U.S. Congress, House Appropria Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development, Energy and Water Development Appropriations for 1 Part 6, p. 1311.) The appropriate size and operational posture of the U.S. nuclear arsenal is being reexaminquested assistance from the United States in converting these reactors. After some intf discussion, the United States agreed to send a team to discuss the practicality of converting the reactors. DC have been encountered on both sides, but as of late 1993, the pace of efforts in this regard appeared tt to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
